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The Flrat Year Teacher Study 

Introduction 

Folk knowlodgo and professional literature tell ua that 
the first year of teaching is difficult. Advice such as, 
"Don't smile until Christmas," and "Show them who's boss on 
the first day" are commonly passed on to first year teachers 
(FYT) by their experienced peers in the faculty lounge. 
Popular novels such as Up the Down Staircase (Kaufman, 196M 
and To Slr« With Love (Braithwaite, I960), portray vividly 
the mental agonies of characters in their first teaching posi- 
tions. Current movies and television programs pit the young 
idealist against the reality of schools and children. 

What is the folk knowledge about beginning teachers? It 
is chat teachers enter the classroom with sinceve, but inflated 
estimations of the goodness of children, pupils' natural desire 
to learn, and the dedication of teachers and administrators 
tc helping children learn. Because they like children, new 
teachers feel that they will never acquire the attitudes of 
the other teachers. They will teach so well that atudenta will 
love them and learn the subject matter. Upon having to deal 
with students, continues the folk knowledge, beginning teachers 
discover that the day-to-day classroom situation thwarts t.helr 
efforts to enacc their Ideals. Experiencing the pain of 
failure, teachers either quit, or adopt the attitudes and 
behavior of their fellow teachers. 
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A pfeiiminai'y review of professional literature lends 
some support to the folk knowledge about first year teachers* 
although the literature is neither systematic nor in depth. 
The literature falls Into four broad categories. A largo, 
but not very lllumlnacing category consists of the advice 
columns which appear every September In many teachers' periodi- 
cals. Advice from a selection of articles Includes such 
opposltes as suggesting that the neophyte get help as soon 
as s/he is stumped (Anderson, 1959), and admonishing that 
the beginner must aolve problems him/herself (Coard, 1975). 
No one piece of advice is offered consistently in all columns. 
One common assumption, however, is that the first year will 
be difficult. 

A second category encompasses essays by thoughtful pro- 
fessionals. The reflections are based on personal experience 
as or with first y^ar teachers. Such reflections address 
the beginning teacher a' surprises and shocks, and their 
efforts to conciliate their preconceptions with reality. 
Wright (1959), Jerslld (1966), and Ryan (197^^) are but three 
who have authored such articles. 

Third are the quantitative studies on the first year 
of teaching. These gather information from teachers about 
a limited number of carefully defined variables, through 
questionnaires, structured Interviews or classroom observa- 
tions. Most involve a single collection of data, although 
teachers may also be asked to recall their feelings from 
earlier in fne year. 
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The fourtjh dategory of profdsalonal literature almo at 
understandlhg the beginning tsaeher'a experience from his/her 
own account of the year. Don't Smile tJntil Chriatmaa (Ryan, 
1970) han narratives of aix teachers, followed by a reflective 
Interpretive essay by Ryan, a teacher educator. Eddy's 
Becoming a Teacher; The Passage to Professional Status (1969) 
and Puchs' Teachers Talk; Views from Inside City Schools 
(1969) are studies based on controlled self-reports of first 
year teachers. These narrative are revealins of the pro- 
cesses of teachers' inner change. 

Professional knowledge about first year teachers is 
scant. The Ann Landers 's are limited by their own changing 
memories of one-time experiences. Reflective essays claim 
no data base. Quantitative studies are usually limited by 
their small number of variables, their preconceptions about 
what the slgnlficanc variables are, and by their once-only 
approach. The reflective interpretations of teachers' self- 
reports come closest to revealing the totality of the first 
year teacher's experience; these are limited because the 
scholarly reflections are based only on teachers' self- 
reports. 

Purpose and Questions 

The purpose of this investigation is to describe the 
life-space of the first year ceacher (?YT). A study has been 
designed which has two main foci: "First Year Teachers' 
Chttnging Perceptions" and "First Year Teachers' Relationships 
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with Others! One Dlmonolon." The major questions of tho 
atudy wereJ 

(1) What are the PYT's perceptions of himself as that 
self Is related to teaching? Do these perceptions 
change over tho year? 

(2) What are the PYT's perceptions of his or her role 
as a teacher? Do these perceptions change over 
the year? 

(3) What are the PYT's expectations for his or her 
teaching Job? Do these expectations change over 
the year? 

What events does the PYT perceive as successes and 
failures? What happens in the classroom and in non- 
classroom school activities to contribute to these 
perceptions of success and failure? Do these per- 
ceptions change over the year? 

(5) What are the PYT's perceptions and feelings about: 
(a) administrators, (b) students, (c) teacher 
educators, (d) peers, (e) parents? 

(6) What is the nature of the relationships between 

the PYT and those in the school environment through- 
out the first year of teaching specifically with 
respect to: (a) administrators, (b) students, 
(c) teacher educators, (d) peers, (e) parents? 
Among the persons with whom the PYT has relation- 
ships, who has the greatest Impact on his or her 
feelings, perceptions and behaviors? 
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(7) Whot evidenoQ lo thoro that the PVT'o porceptlono, 
feelings and behaviors are affected by persons or 
Ideas outside the immediate school environment? 

Methodology 

With the view that roost of the extant studies of first 
year teachers are limited by time span, view point, and 
lack of depth, the present sti.dy sought to overcome these 
limitations . 

There is, in the professional literature on education 
research methodology, a call for the field study approach, 
and some examples of it. Urie Bronfenbrenner (1976), in 
advocating research in the ecology of education, proposes: 

(1) That distortions of the real-life situation be 
kept at a minimum; that the ecological integrity 
of the setting be preserved, (page 22) 

(2) That each participant's definition of the situation 
be assessed — how he or she perceives the setting 
and its various elements, (page 26) 

In a similar vein to Bronfenbrenner 's concern with the 
ecology is Lutz and Ramsey's advocating of anthropological 
field methods in education (197**). They also emphasise the 
need to study the complete system as it exists in reality. 
Hypotheses must be generated from a study of actual pheno- 
mena, not from correlations of small numbers of variables. 

Smith and Geoffrey (1968) set an example of a field 
study in a classroom, terming their approach "microethnography. 
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They oreafced an "InsidQ-outoido" phenomenon with Oeoffrsy, 
bh© teacher, aa a participating oba^rvsf , and Smith as a 
non-participating observer. With this methodology they hoped 
to bridge the gap between the "evila" of "good data about 
insignificant issues" and "abstract proverbs and maxims" which 
have characterised thought about education (page 20). They 
saw theirs as a hypothesis-generating study. 

The research reported here is part of a larger field 
study, in which seven researchers observed and interviewed 18 
teachers throughout their first four months of teaching. 

Sample . The sample was obtained as follows. Prom lists 
of PYTs contributed by cooperating school systems representing 
urban, suburban, and rural areas^ names were is'eie'cted" to 
represent a cross-section of grade level taught, subject 
taught, type of school, and sex of teacher. These people 
were invited, via telephone, to participate in the study. 
If a teacher declined, another was selected with the view of 
maintaining the diversity of the sample. Thirty-six teachers 
were contacted in order to obtain the final sample. 

The final sample consisted of 18 teachers: 12 women and 
6 men. In age, the teachers ranged from 22 to 45 years, but 
most fell into the 23-25 age group. Six taught in the ele- 
mentary grades (K-5)i 6 in the middle grades (6-9), and 6 at 
the senior high level (10-12). Fifteen of the 18 were 
regular classroom teachers, teaching such subjects as mathe- 
matics, physical education, and foreign languages, or such 
grades as kindergarten, fourth grade, and a fourth-fifth com- 
bination. Three of the 18 were special classroom teachers 
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In oaroor oonbersj or EMR programa. 

The 18 teachtrs taught In 16 different sehools, represent- 
ing 6 school systems. Three schools were In rural settings, 
12 in suburban settings, and 2 in urban settings. Throe 
teachers were in parochial schools, one in a private school, 
and 1^ in public schools. 

Seventeen of the l8 teachers had received baccalaureate 
degrees from 11 different colleges. Sixteen of the 18 had 
participated in teacher preparation programs from 9 different 
Institutions; 2 were, at that time, enrolled in training pro- 
grams . 

Interview procedure . Each of the 18 PYTs was assigned 
to one of the seven researchers. Teachers were formally 
interviewed at length during the .Tionth before school began, 
and three or four weeks later, and between November 15 and 
December 15. 

The questions for the pre-school interview emerged from 
four sources J 

(1) interviews of several teachers who had Just com- 
pleted their first year, 

(2) a cursory examination of folk knowledge and profes- 
sional literature, 

(3) researchers' introspection of their own first year 
experience, and 

C*/ the research questions. 

Questions for the second interview had an additional source — 

tnfor.'natlon from six classroom observations and several per- 
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flonal oontQctio with each teaehor. Tho tjeoond and aubsoquont 
interviews could now probe areas which teaehera w^re relating 
aa important. As the months progressed, some of the original 
interview questions were dropped or altered, and others 
added, as priorities emer<?ed from the toachers themselves. 

Observation procedures . The teachers were observed for 
one hour twice a week during the first four weeks, and two 
to four times per month thereafter; many parts of their 
school day were observed. They were contacted often by phone. 
Periodically they were asked to respond to particular instru- 
ments. 

Investigators . The team of seven researchers consisted 
of six advanced doctoral students and one professor, all of 
whom had taught in either elementary or secondary schools. 
During the period of the study they were all working in 
the area of teacher education. 

Despite agreement about the basic aims and methodology 
of the study, there were differences among the researchers. 
They had not been trained for reliability in observation and 
interviewing. Several differences were recognized and dealt 
with: 

(1) Each had a notion of the first year of teaching 
based on his/her own experience. To make these 
notions as explicit as possible, researchers 
wrote and shared reflective narrative accounts of 
their first year of teaching. 
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(2) Each roQoarcher had a sot of Judgmonta about the 
nature of teaching and what oonetituted good tdaoh- 
Ing. It was probable that these notions would 
influence the data selectnd to be recorded 

about first year teachers. To make these Judgments 
e'tplicit, researchers recorded periodically their 
personal evaluations of each teacher. 

(3) Each researcher had his individual manner of 
interacting with other people. Further, each 

had a somewhat different vie\^ of how much he should 
intervene in the professional lives of the first 
year teachers. One researcher answered the 
teacher's questions and occasionally gave advice 
when needed, while another deliberately avoided 
reacting overtly to what the teacher told him. 
In an attempt to understand the possible effects 
which researchers may have had on what teachers 
thought and did, teachers were asked periodically 
to write about the relationship between themselves 
and the researchers; their writing would not be 
read by the researchers until the end of the study. 
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Probftet Art! 

In a search for answdrt to "What la the «xp«rienc© of 
the first y§ar te^ehtr?" th§ f4§id of ptpaertiGfi"^ se&ag 
vitally iflsportant. Folk Knowledge and research ai-^gest that 
the PrP*© pereoptlons of coif and role undorgo challenge 
and fihangi a§ th€ y@§r progrsssea. fhis ohalleng@ and 
change is llluttratsd in tht large proportion of literature 
about FTTs tMt Is written fey FTTs th§?5«@lvtg, 

A§ gftk t@ iifld#r8t-ar.d that firit ytar, th@ 

ttaah^rs tr.sssel¥§g susfe fet tht prlsary sourse of infersatlon 
shout the jseanlng of experienced events } a teacher *« percep- 
tions rtvetl th§ particular rtallty of the year for hlsa/her. 
Further, teaahera' aetlons are born of their views of thea- 
aelveg, ©thers, and their roleaj henas aivy aeilens, efeservsd 
toy rtseareners or reported by teaehers, eannot be ejtplain&d 
without underatan^lns the teachers' inside views. 'What la 
the Jfalfideseept of jsya arJ sorrows, sirufiles and ashltvt- 
Renta, thouthts and feellnis about self and teaching? 

j^aga^^ yil^. iS^U#gl^§ni , 

The specific research «i«e8tlon3, then, ar^e a« follows i 
Cll What art ih« flr«t y«^r "^ejisshtr'i perttp^l^n* ®f 
htfs/hf'f Mir ss thit gtlf ii ftlii#-i I® Um'fdn0 
thti# pi>r««pt ln-nsi chanii* t-vtr th# yeart 
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<2) What th« first yt&r ssaahtr'a pdre§ptl©n3 of 

his/her role as a teacher? Do these perceptions 

eJ^angt ev@r sht ytar? 
(3) What Are the fir at year teacher's expectations 

for hl§/h@r tischlng Job? Do these sxpectatlsns 

change over the year? 

What events de§8 • i year teacher perceive 
as 9U8C@88§3 and fai-- ^^s? What happsna In the 
classrooa and in non-eiaasroom sehooi activities 

to contribute to these perceptions of successes 
and fallupte? th§8§ ptratptlena changt ©v#f 
ths y^ar? 

Perception is defined as consisting of (i) description; 
eharaettfisatl^n (©f self, p©le...), and (1) feelings about, 

« 

enotl'Cnal response to the description and eharaeterlsation 
(©f self, fslt,..). 

Heth&d of Analysis 

Pats ¥ert iathtrt^ surtni thrtt itructured, tspt- 
r§c@rd#d int«rvlt«st the first, prior t® the fetflnnlni «f 
seh««li th# s«8@n^, thr^t t® tms> weeks later? and the 
third, betwten Jlev#mte§r If and Dt^tabsr If. Additional data 
were ©fetalr«d during ©itssresn ©teservmtlons, unstructured 
ln?5trvl#ws if.d ^■tlttJ^®?^^ ^m^»rm*Am^* Regp^niies %q nmh 

cnti® lf41vid*4al «ar4t yialcn w#r« then irawped into cat«t.©flt* 
■fe2i[iifd «rn s«^*«n ?ssj'ar r#?.ear«h !i|u«i5tl9na» Addlti??nal 
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<jfttsg8rlg§ wt?9 fdrtsed wh§n existing cat«geri#a wer§ not 
applicable. Vher* it fc<-sar.e apparent that responses were 
sissilar or svtrlspplng, eat§gori§3 wtr© coabln§4. Thirty- 
tnree categories were thus fortted. These 33 categories were 
tfien srgsnlssd areund twe major d4i8©n§ions{ first, those 
pertaining to FYTs* perceptions of theiaaelves, events, and 
conditions In their llf'--?F , second, those p«3r^^inins to 
Fn#' peretpslons o- -v-ra th§lr X4fe-8pa«@. The follow- 
ing ^1 categories cor^rl&e the second di^#nsi§tii 

(4) advsntsi«g and dlsadvuatages of teaching and th« 
liftp©rtane§ ©f teaching t© tht FYT 

ih) curler txpeetatidns 

(c) fears, worries, concerns 

(d) tjjpeetatiorts and opinions of stlf as a p«>;m 

(e) ejtptetat3l::e-jii and oplRAens self as a tG< «r 
Cf| «xptcsaig3i?T:a and oplnisne af what fehg m' .'>r- 

eeiv#6 atisanta «xp§«e 
Cg) exptot:at5 5Q«s and opinions of studtnt rtspori^-gs 

%'§ (Mt&f§ of school life 
(h) tj^ptetasisns afe^ut n@n-lnitrucsl©nal aetlvitl.*§ 
(I) txptc^fttetoiS of io©<5 tUtsftLplin© ar»^ opini^ena af 

pf#i§p>' 4|5-a4g41nt 
C*) ^xpi?ci~^^^<^'^^ e^^* 3atl«faecf;rr^ day 

t«) #valya**ie.i^ af atlf as i^a^Jhtr 

Cn) fs,€lU^l-*» .» t«3«hlng aa«.er4ala, and «s53n4U4?jr,-« 
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(a) n^eeasary teaeher knowI«dg© 

Cp) opinions of seacher training prograa 

iq) opinions of §ubj§5t S5a?5§p an4 grade iQvtl caughs 

(r) worat day 

(a) iurppig<p§ 

(t) typical day 

(u) advice to PVTs from FVTs 

Structured Interview roeunse cards sonsprlilng each of 
tD@ abovs catsgoriss vsrs sxaminsd and susismrisdd in ordsr 
to asfstss th« potential richness and Rsanlng of each category, 

€©ispi§{iien?ary cattgQries were again CQfsfelntd to Incrigsgt 
deicriptive pawer, and rb&si* -vith lai-std data w§pe di^eardtd. 
Th« foXlGwing 3itv«?n t-sqsMoe ^mtrQ ieXmttud as particularly 
proffiisinii 

{&) ttacher itattst"^- riSima fre-m th@ir teaehiRg and/or 
ichool lif^ 

(H dleciplln§, fws-, I'/orrles, fi*uat rat lens, failiarts,. 
and prcbl^r 

iQ) p#r«tpt4§ng ^■'^l- an-d/o;^ self as tfMh^r 
Cdl 8urgri§#g: 
Ct) 89«tr p«arr; 

Cf.) spinl8«§ @r ■i.o.r.a.h^p training 
Cg) how FtT-a mtaaua^fc i.l'*«ir profr^as 
A.r,es54©'t.s.l re?^?rds, inffinm... mtBT'^i^m » nrnv^rmtiomit ^nd 

Qi.^.fiif^^n' '§ggervii^;3an g-::^^ w«f# "sh^w t?!@?ai&lfii^d wUI? ihi ■§'^i*ii3» 
tumd lAt'arvit^ data n^^^ v-.- final an^Lysasi and au-ixan* 
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Result a 

Suroriaeat Hgcogniticn of the unexpected . Periodically, 
PYTs were asked whac had auppriaed them, what they had dis- 
covered in their teaching experience which they had not 
fintleipated. Their answers were as varied as the teachers 
and their school settings. First year teachers' surprises 
can be said to fall into three categories: (1) underlying 

« 

assup.ptions in the school culture, (2) new self-perceptions, 
and (3) wh:.t is entailed in the tetehisg jeb. 

As newcoaers to a particular school, PYTs Jgiow »ore or 
l@8g abeiife t?ie attitudgg ©f sh§ staff, atudenta, and cojsaunity. 
Seventeen teachers becsiat aware cf these overt and tacit 
asausspclons gradually or abruptly. Six were surprised to 
find their ceLleagues aet unproftsslonally j one who began 
her teachlRS with a strong respect for her superiors, was 
aaased to hear teachers in the lounge laughing at the 
principal day after day. Another was surprised one corning 
when, arriving i half hour later than uaual, she founS aany 
teachers sipilng in with her Just seconds before the biill. 

Although mn§ FYTs think they know in advance the stan- 
dards and values of the cersaunlty, at least four were In for 
surprlsti. One was eurpriaed by the lack of parent acneerni 
another, by the positive contrlbutiona of parents. One 
In^^ndec* t9 a fltld trip on a Wednesday ev§nini?, mlf 
§@ te# iqU: unas'utv©-?.^liy %m% W#dnei4ay w«ultJ fe# in;p@siifel§-« 
it is 3hfi«.par. RisHft in that acwuinity « Seven teachers 
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confronted unanticipated student attltudta— no reapect for 
authority, no valuing of good grades. 

Sealdes being surprised by rh« different assumptions of 
other people, seven FYTa made unexpected discoveries about 
thifflgelves during the first nonths. Some were unhappily 
surprised to discover their inability to control their 
classes. One, who terms himself "a nice guy*" found out 
that students perceived him &8 having a temper. One was sur- 
prised thse his uR€xpra§isd 4ngtr In class was evident ta sh© 
ob3er*5fins researcher. One teacher had never thought thac ake 
weald find h&rg^lf wlshlni ^^^^ had some other type of Jeo. 

A thlr-i^ <3Sfttgory of surprises ftaeurred to eleven t&aeh€rj3 
as thsy tn i. to carry out tbair teaching Jobs. The students 
wer* smarter, or slower, 5hsn they had expected, or they 
behaved better «r ^/orae thait., anticipated. There was an 
astounding anouns '^f time and tnergy needed for preparing 
lesson plains*, doing paper work, eisabliihlni routines, or 
laalntalnlng <i'iscipline. 

In all, the ttachtrs mentioned a great many iiin«peet.e4 
diaesverles which necessitated more work and ehanieg in 
approach, or resulted In unwelcowe realisations about ch« 
aahool #nvirenaent . Th«lr unhappy 8urp.eis§8 OlD to mt» 
numbered sh^tr happy ones H^), 

Surprises. abOKt students (17) wtr» reported mr^ than 
tho§« afesut ->^mh%rn CS)» m^inUivrnw-'^i^) t shi n^mmtt^j 
(61), Of tht ."Jb (5K 
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Many raore surprising reallaatlona eaine about gradually 
(35) than as results of single incidents (13)' 

The firs 5 year teachers diacovered aegmenta of reality 
not congruent with their pre-teachlng expectations. Host 
of the unanticipated discoveries were emotionally deflated. 
Ttachers were surprised at themselves and at now si^.^i 
w^-ipe the I59W u-sopl© *tlth vhom they cane in contact. In 
addition to having to readjust their expectations of self and 
others, they rsund themselves ha.i?ins to al?#r ssae of their 
taacher efforts as well. One of these chatsgea, relationships 
wtih 8tudtnta» la discussed below, 

Satisfaetio^a . In the pra«eeha©l interview, the PYTs 
wsre asked whiEt t:hi;y considered to be the ©dvantases of 
seaohingi and what they expects* to find aatisfylsng. In 
aubaequent intervliaws , teachers related what they felt 
had been their meijt! satisfying points ao far, and what they 
found advantageousi about teaching. 

Several satisfactions wert mentioned repeatedly. Vlth- 
Qvtt first considering when or by vhom thes# aatlsfactions 
w§r« rep0?t«sj» it Is Intereaeiing ta note that, among the 
tot^al 229 as-i:lafa^j-5io« reported, those mentioned woat often 

(a) iJ^flng with fttsudenta (tientlaned 25 tiroes) 

(b) Seeing $i5U5ant8 learn {22 ) 

(e) FeeUng pe*-^0nally §uc<?«89f«l (If) 

(d) Steing f^*;ud.*nts bshAve^, havlr.g ciaaa flcv< a?;.GO'thly 

a?) 
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(e) Seeing tscudenta enthusiastic (X8) 

(f) Giving of oneself to help students learn (11) 
No other aatiafactiona were reported more than 5 timet 

"Being with students" was mention:,: in tlie pre-scr 
"ntarvic^w more often than any other antleipated satisfaetionj 
half (nine) of the PYTs enthusiastically looklas forward 
to reontaot with children and youne pt*ople. By November even 
msre teach«ra (12) had reported "being with alsadenta" aa a 
Bciisfaetlan to thsa. 

In August, ^ teachers mentioned the expectation of 
feiving eatisfaetion from "feeling ptrsenally aueceaaful" 
a:; tgaehlr.g. In Sgpteaber there was a sharp incrj&ase in 
tile report (8 teachers) of being pleased with one's own 
profeaaicinal performance. 

The satisfaction "seeing students t?€!3\av®; having class 
flow aaoothly" hae two faces. In tlie A?i£U8t interview, 7 
te^*ahers said ih&y would feel good "wht« things go w^ll^' or 
"wb«n things work out"— the anticipated sat laf action would 
Qorm froR positive events. After three weeks of teachlnf, 
§atl8fa8tlon in this area was suddenly set the positive, 
but rather tne absence of the negative; 7 other teachers 
felt iood "when I didn't have the football players ^tvtnth 
Period" or "when a real unruls^ kid waa good.** By No^eiwlier 
Ue&Qhers (5) anc^a .ai?iln ttn^'i'^ct *«o eiipreas mtt&Q%im 
-in 4 p0Stv4vt «nn«r, 

Ti'n sea^h^rs initially sa&ia tft».?i e.tp^ctstid ^'O. fe«l 

■p**_f»onally rsw3r4%d by giving ©f tshfmaelvts to htlp student a 
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Idarn. In September, hov;p' -^r, only one teachr reported 
this satisfaction. By ■■■■ ... though, 5 te- said 
they had actually experlencec the rewards of making extra 
efforts to help children learn. 

Two oourcofl of satisfactions wore not foreseen by these 
PYTs: relationships with fellow teachers and with parents. 
Neither was mentioned in the August intervi@v. By September 
3 teachers began to find satisfactions from knowing their 
eolleaguti, and by November others had. In November 
2 teachers reported satisfactions from experiences with 
parents* 

When the pattern of aatia factions fof each teacher was 
analysed, it became evident that the majority of PYTs showed 
more change than stability from their anticipated satisfac- 
tions to their actual satisfactions. However, no charac- 
teristic pattern of change emerged, other than the increase, 
in all eases, of the number of aatiafaetions named from the 
first to the latter Interviews. While mentions of antici- 
pated &iit£8factions totaled £6 in August, reports of actual 
satlsfaations totaled 109 in ilovember. 

TMse first year teaahers -^iter^jd their ^slaaarooita 
expegtlsig to derive Befelafactlan from btlRi with tht er.M§nt8, 
but in the first three we«iks g©3?ethlns happened, "Shey en- 
count§r«tii enough pr-QlJl^ms ao aa to feel hmp'^ wh«n no 
prQfelma mmvv§4i tb^f ^Id not hava giv^i i^udtntJ'. 

all tli« hrAp thty hM thought they could. Jtait :3@ini a*-^^ 

to cope wi:::h the slty^^ien g^vt them a a«sae ot aatisfa«t;len» 

«% «' I 
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however. By Moveaber they were wall enough eatabliahed to 
feel more erjoyaent froa the students, and the faculty as 
well. Th«y had time to help students, and feel good about 
It, and they were inclined to view students as behaving well, 
rather thm not behaving badly. Further, they were finding 
that more aatlsfaetlons were available to them from teaching 
than thej ever would have anticipated. 

TroiAble"3et9 . For moat teachers, the first year is & 
time of problems, frUitrttidrti afld worries. While it la 
possible to speak in general about such categories as "dis- 
eipline problems of FYTs" or "Fm' concerns about adminis- 
trators," much insight is gained from considering each PYT's 
"trouble-aet." A trouble-set can be thought of as a group 
of problems, unique to each FYT, resulting from a mix of 
personalities, contexts, expectations and values. 

For «ixampls, one FVT perceived that she had difficult 
diaelpllM problems. Her problems were aggravated oy her 
worry thst the principal would find out chat she was having 
problems, ind by her belief that she could not turn to anyone 
for help because "teachers must solve their own problems." 
Another J'TT took quite some time to admit to himself that 
h§ waa net evoking from the atudenta the kinds of behavior 
he felt wtoessary for learning to occur in his classroom. 
One§ he: re-Achad this realisation, he went dir^csly to tht 
prtnglpal tor h»lp 4n4 aavla#, bfga«g<» tht prinaip^l h^-l 
one tln»? cfferta to h^lp wherevtr he could. 

♦> 
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Problems, worries, and frustrations of PYTa emerged 
from three sources: self, other people, and what might 
be termed procedural matters. The Importance of each of 
these sources varied, but each was Involved In the life 
space of every new teacher, 

Plrat, reports of PYTs indicated that the self was a 
major source of concern. The PYT may worry about his/her 
own competence In teaching a particular subject, In managing 
a classroom, In confronting discipline problems, In evaluating 
student progress, and so on. Sometimes the PYT was frus- 
trated by things which he himself did: inconsistent handling 
of classroom dlaciplins incidents, inability to make and 
uphold decisions, and the inability to separate the pro- 
fessional from the personal life. The PYT might have had a 
problem finding time to maintain a satisfying social life. 
S/ho might have suffered from a lack of sleep, from night- 
mares, or from a variety of ills that were otherwise unexpected. 
In all of these Instances, the trouble-seta of the PYT were. 
In part, founded in the self. 

The second* element of the PYTa' trouble-sets came from 
the presence or actions of other people in the life-space. 
Some PYTs worried about what others, including students, 
thought of him/her. Some were frustrated by a colleague's 
behavior toward him/her, or a parent's seeming lack of con- 
cern about a ehild. Som© had trouble ae^jeptlng the comments 
of Che principal, or problems dealing with disruptive student 
activity, Parents, principals, fellow teachers, oounaelora, 

o 
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ataff and students— all cam© In contact with the T'iT in a 
variety of ways. Nearly always, however, the PYT was the 
person newer to the a'ettlng. Often, accl<tentally or unaware, 
these people added to the trouble-set of the Initiate. 

The third element of the trouble-aets of some teachers 
was procedural matters. Procedural matters must function 
smoothly If life In the classroom Is to he productive and 
satlafylns. An PVT might have had difficulty running the 
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ditto machine, or In knowing the procedures to follow to 
reserve a film projector. Some PYTs were overwhelmed with 
paperwork either from the administration or from student 
assignments. Some had many preparations to make, and did 
not know how to organize and use school time efficiently. 
Some were confused by the slse, number, organisation, or 
goals of the prescribed curriculum guides. These matters of 
procedure added significantly to the trouble-seta of FYTs. 

Students and the new teachers' perceptions of self . 
A part of the study was to explore with the PYTs their con- 
cepts of themselves as teacher. During the first interview, 
prior to the beginning of school, IK of 18 indicated that 
they expected to have positive interpersonal relationships 
with students and there was little or no Indication of worry 
about these relationships. Relationships with students 
include a range of personal, instructional and manaserlal 
interactions. Two oth«r PYTs, while not stating that they 
expected positive relationehlpa, indicated no particular 
apprehension in this area. Finally, 2 PYTs did state their 
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concern about chelr managerial role, particularly maintaining 
classroom control. 

In Interviews held three or four weeks later, 12 of the 
18 PYTs indicated that their relationships with the students 
were of some concern. This early emergence of concerns 
about student relationships would seem to complement our 
finding that all teachers reporting satisfactions in the 
managerial realm expressed those satisfactions as the absence 
of undesirable student behavior. 

During the third interview, lU of 18 PYTs indicated that 
they were changing their behavior in response to what they 
perceived as InapproprtJkte student behavior. The direction 
of this change was consistent: more controlled and control- 
ling relationships with students. Each of these l** PVTs 
perceived him/herself as having some form of interpersonal 
problem with students, varying from loss of patience to 
extreme inability to maintain satisfactory standards of con- 
duct in class. Pour of then© liJ had what they perceived to 
be very severe problems. Another i< PXTs believe they had 
what could be categorised definite problems, and the 
other 6 had mild problems with children or dissatisfaction 
with their response to "wisbehavlns students," Only ^ 
believe that they had no interpersonal or managerial problems 
with atudenta. None of these ^ teachers was in kindergarten 
or th§ first ^ ' « elementary grades. Tliree of the ^ teachers 
felt they could "loosen up" slightly after their more formal 
relations with students during the early months. Two of 
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thean ceaflhQra who considered "looaening up" wer§ th^ only 
ones feo estpjfesQ during feh^ flfat interview real eencsern 
about Idolng eontrol of their students. 

The analysis of these Interviews suggests a trend among 
F'/Ta toward greater recognition of the complexity of their 
Interpersonal or managerial relationships with students 
curing the early months of teaching. Again, this recogni- 
tion of complexity varies from those who must now accommo- 
date their feelings of irritation and their ov^rt actions 
(«•€.» yelling at students) to their initial views of the 
relationships with students to those FYTa who experienced 
major problems and who saw themselves as having no semblance 
of control of their classes. There Is also the tentative 
auggeation that thoae who were worried about these relation- 
ahlpa prior to their beginning as teachers are less likely 
to pereelve thenaelvea aa having difficulty later on. 
Finally, these data suggest that those who have severe 
problems after the initial months are individuals who, 
perhaps unreallatliially , anticipated no problems in tht 
Interpersonal or managerial relationships with students. 

Attitudes about teacher preparation . Since there is a 
elose tesporal relationship between the F¥Ta' professional 
prtpiratien and the ©n§§£ ©f preftsilenal r«§pon8lblliti#§ » 
they were questioned regarding their attitudes about their 
teacher preparation prograas. The first year teachers held 
their respective teacher preparation prograns in overall 
positive regard . Only ur.e ?YT of 17 felt that the teacher 
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«<lue.acion pvo^va^ was of little or no value, Slxtaon of 17 
Mt th^t elthe?* tY^^iP pt'ograms w^r*© exeellsnb, ot* that fehey 
had good and baci 0<^lnt3 but were adequate overall. 

When thQ Ifitoj'Viev/ data on attitudes about teacher 
preparation pro^rojfia wor© examined over time, it was found 
that expreaacd ;gi5titudQ3 either remained atable, or changed . 
In a p<>aifclve di^^ction. None of the PYTa' attitudes about 
teacher educatl<?n prograns changed In a negative direction. 
As the school y<?^r ftrogreaaed, they held their profeaoional 
preparation in >.crea3ingly positive light. 

Nine of 17 In the present Investigation expressed 

the point of vi^w ehat teacher education prograwa, at very 
best, could not ^oJJ'&lstely prepare a prospective teacher 
for Che real wo^^d of teaching. These teachers made state- 
ments such as prepared as well as I ever could be, 
but ao much more 1^ needed that can't be put Into a book or 
course; it's Ju^^ P^ing out there and doing." They expressed 
the belief that ^h^ effective aespe of teacher training pro- 
grams falls shof^ Of preparing teachers frsr the realities 
of classroom 11 A. The^a 9 FYTs were not critical of this 
short-ioming in th^lr preparation, but rather supported the 
notion that ••th^i'e ftre some things they Juat can't teach 
y©u. . 4 .No ont^ pr#pa?t you for this.** 

Mo apparent relationship was found between attitudes 
about teacher e^^c^tton programs and problems encountered 
during the flrs« h^lf of the school year. In several cases, 

2B 
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evon though the TYTa knew they were having serious problems in 
their te^cshlng, they did not see it as a fault of their pro- 
fessional preparation. 

Those PYTs' positive attitudes toward professional prepara- 
tion suggest a shift from what seemed to be the cynical criti- 
cism of teacher education in the Sixties. Ominous, however, 
is the strong feeling that the pfesent system of teacher pre- 
paration is simply not adequate to the task of preparing 
teachers for the situations and tasks encountered during the 
first year. 

Career Plans . Upon beginning their teaching careers, FYTs 
remained somewhat noncommital regarding their career plans. 
Nine of 15 PYTs projected only two to three years ahead to see 
themselves still in the classroom; six saw themselves in class- 
room teaching 5 years or more. Nine of the FYTs expressed the 
possibility of moving to another field that might or might not 
be related to teaching. 

Two of the FYTs in this study resigned their positions 
before Thanksgiving of this first year. In both cases there 
were "reasons'* not related to teaching that were identified 
by the FYTs for their decisions. In the judgment of the 
researchers, problems and frustrations experienced by these 
two FYTf influenced their coursei of actior In both cases 
it was an abrupt end to a once-hopeful career plan. 
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C!onc l.U9iqn 

'flh&t emerges fp^'-S- ehsae interviews .'^f be^sjlnnini i'e.'=c.hers 
is a strong sense t-:' tJit unique n<«r-« :3'i" e>'ich t»acher"s (ftiJ^Tl- 
ence II«3V6rtheio!B:-" r- 'jaln patterm xr/i dominant tiiemso nave 
dome the aurra. ' a group, thr-- appear to be n^ring 

a nev/ oareep wltu c ^-y tentative pr«feQ8lo'nal ooimti:' 'ni*» 
Although they havelpe--ri through sixteen years of achtoi-^ngs 
including teacher tj:;?-4.nlng, the majority are rather < ckly and 
unexpectedly confront-d with a Tarlet:y of iseues and frustrat- 
Ing conditions. One specific surprlsa is the quality of their 
relationships with some students and what is for many an in- 
ability to maintain appropriate standards of behavior in the 
classroom. Neverthelsas, as a group these new teachers gain a 
great deal of satisfaction from their contacts with students. 
In their initial interviews they reveal themselves to be ex- 
tremely student-oriented, and in spite of difficulties in 
developing with students an appropriate relationship, students, 
nevertheless, remain a great source of satisfaction. Finally, 
these new teachers enter the profession with, and continue to 
have, positive feelings toward their teacher training experi- 
ences. 
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The First Yea ^ = ;^vsherg ' Rglationahlpa 

w'fch" c.t'!!Ll:is : One Dimension 
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Firat Y i>nr TGaoh ora' Relationahlpa with OtherE 

Q.Rji__b i m elt a Ion 

Seatement of bhe Ffoblem 

The purpose of this portion of tn^ First Year Teac ':<«r Pro- 
jsGt Interim Rapor's ia to explore the first year teachif - 
perceptions of his/her relationships with others and to dsaeribe 
those relationships which provide support and/or nonsupPT^r'> 
to the first year teacher's view of self as teacher. T.vr terras 
are central to the discussion of the relationship of fl--^fe year 
teachers to others. A relationship has been viewed to include 
interactions that have affect for the first year teacher either 
positively or negatively. The tiJie dimension to this conaept 
is of relative importance to the individuals. A relationship 
la said to exist or be deocribable if a verbal or nonverbal 
exchange is reported to have taJcen place between the first year 
teacher and an "other." An " other " was originally conceived 
to be an individual in a particular Job-related role (adminis- 
trator, studont, teacher educator, fellow teacher, or parent) 
who mL&iZ have contact with a new teacher during the year. 
Aa the sTudy prugrsDsed, our definition was altered soraewhat 
to Inclusie any person about whom the first year teacher ha5 
talked. 

A nufaber of studies have been conducted which focused apera 
the relationship between others and the first year teacher. 
Host of these investigations have been role-oriented; they haT* 
looked &z the iob-role i.e. principal, e.tperlenced teacher, 
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cuotodian. 't- and how theoo otr ? atfait ho flrot year 
tF*a<Jhei''s re>-.4 1 itig-i J perJformanGfi , ideafci'-^fial state. Pr**-- 
vlous reEQarci-. has fiicuaed primar ' ly on relationship ^t"^ 
othora to the. rirat year teachesr i thr€.-e fjfnaral vayd: 
(Molntoah, 197:'; 

1. Studies Kraah examine the roritm-i csisnnela of 

communlcasl^in: princtpsi-'daciver or atudetit-teach«?r . 
The focua in these studies has been on superordinate- 
subordinace interactions and how those interactions 
help the neophyte deal with exigencies of a new 
environment . 

2- Studies which fasus on the infc?;rmal lines of com- 
munication -^hich Influence the first year teacher, 
like teacher-teacher interactions or inforoation r^^^^ 
teachers receive through "grapevine" sources. 
3. Studies which focua on the socialisation of first 

year -.eacherg. Thes^^^ Investigations view the changes 
in e teacher' a state as a result of his/her inter- 
actions Witt a varir-y of implic-Lb and explicit seiiocl- 
related; factors. 
While these studies have pscrrldeis: this prefect a sense of 
direction in terms focua^isg attention i.pon the exla^encs 
and importance -zt .rvslationahips t^fween if2r3t year teaehens and- 
ochers, they hsve not provided a tiofflprehesssilve descrl?"5ler of 
the relationships which new teachers have vith others, thim 
encouraging th§ thrust of this portion of our study. 

33 
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It - ai be "T) r recognized ther . i^^rge part of tho llfeapace 
;r a new *ieaeh In^T^^ivoa human mte-'actlon . Others enter 
zhB teacrsr's l^ir^sraae, interact the teacher, and Gon« 

rrllDute -o the t!;eaxi^=3t*r ' 3 perceptitam?, of the relationship. 
'%ny view these- i-.-iat'ac-tions ao en, ial to the beginning 
t-^aehor'a feel^-rr;r cl' suceeao or ir-Llure — crucial because it 

througf a tft.'w,rac:r ' a interactiorrs with othero that a/he 
'-23ts expectatltjns and constructs concapt of aelf-as-teacher . 
rhough Interaction;;: with others is iiot the only factor influ- 
encing the growth ani dsr-.relopment the teaaher-self , the 
literature augs^efsta that one's perceptions of self are influ- 
enced greatly by relationships with other people. B©nnia, 
Bsrlew, Schein and Steele (1973) nrte that any interperaonal 
contact an individiial has will either reinforce his/her feel- 
ings about 3<^u<f: or disccrrfirm them. 

As a nmi fteachsr srriers tfaf- school in the fall, a /ho 
brings soae Jiin-ogrtalnti&^i, sorms riiiestlons, and some dru.bts. 
The new -lt?.,'4;fc-tori — new rcles-., "t'-jt. irGsponaibllities , nei"" rela- 
t lona hls?ss^.to-:i~l3-s^ S;^ RupiJ-crt and confirm the Individual's 
expcctfei.mT?, , 3:aisvlor, or ^jcncspt of aelf-aa-teacher . Most 
teaciEsc edU£M-3i.-r£ wa-il^ agrs* that- it ia important for zi\& new 
teachjrr to ^tsai:; ^^snfid^nce mic brLdt^e the gap between expecta- 
tion and TQs^:^'. The ^Eatt^r'e of -tfe^. relationships which 
develop aetw^ftK first year teacher* and others can b©ar upon 
t.he overall ^xpaeriense of the new i^^acher — feelings of success, 
satisfaction, beionglngnes-s-., ani acceptance or feelings of 
failUT'e, diSE-^ticfa-ctlon^, isoliL'iicn , and rejection.. -Jonfidcnce 
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:%n(i - ?.coptance of seir-as-tonjher trbtm, may be groatly influ- 
moet; by the oupportive Infceru.cbi'^Ej i;he new baaeherr- have 
v/lth obhers. 

HofleArch Quei3tlons Relevant to ''Iir!^.u:^n(3e..of..0t}ie ra,''. 

This repoft is about one pheae of a larger- study. At the 
outBcfc , a large number of gen«rjil r^searah questions w-f-ro 
formulaced wlti: the Intention of using them as '"guldins ques- 
tions" to give focus to the study. It was alac understood 
that, as the study pfogresaed, the focus would be refined and 
poaatbly radlreatod. The followlKE-; represcar those original 
research questions relevant zq the "Influence of ottaars on the 
life of the First Yeer Teacher": 

(1) What are the first i7ear c-sacher'g per^rspti^^ns and 
feelln-^is about-: (,£-) admlnistrat ors, C'b) :Efrudeiit3, 
(c) teacher educa.tv'"':- , (*) peers, parents'; 

(2) What it the natur- ^■'-■p trie r«:Iatlonsh*:j{3 ber:.^e*^i 

and amc:ng the r'-'r a-i/f tnos.e ,in che school =nvlrt:.zment 
throushiiuc Thw 'ir;--- y«ar of teachi-ng sped^lsally 
with respect tc. < ,i) adiiinistratora , (b) s-^t-udenta , 
(c) tieacner educators, Cd) peers, (e) parents? 
Amons th« parsons with whom the PYT has relation- 
shipfl, 5tfho ;ias t:be grea':est impact on his or Tier 
feellnsBi, 5>arce?tT:rJ.on3 asd behaviors? 

(3) What is rhsre fc^cat the FT^'s perespti-^ns, 
feelJJtgs- mc behaviors sjt* affected by perss-ons or 
ideas outsida the imnedi^se school envlroHiEsnf? 
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Method of Analvoln 

l!he lnveatlgatd?jJ are anaiifiing data "«lta thJt^ee goals in 
mind: (1) t;o attempt to understand and explain each teacher's 
experience from hia/her perapecfslvo, (2) t: ^laln each 
teacher '0 experience from the p^^rapectlve cf the invest ig&tor, 
and (3) bo generate Informatiar. about the grr:*ap of fir at ysar 
teacherd . 

Because the intent of the jrresent study is to discover 
"what is out there," the Invest Igatora have teen proc^e^4;Lag 
tentatively and in ways that naric^-ira.t;!? Infor-iasj.t^^lsn and dlr«!.c- 
tion. The focus of the preaen- s'::udy has b&erj, <2ontlr!:*ia.llr 
refined and methods of data solleetlDjj end enallF'-Jls r^ffl:i*mu- 
lated. It is believed that an InCKirtlv-?:, triai-anu-e^t-r- 
approach is useful in -a iong-eerr- explomz^j study' ^{^ixj^^s It 
enables the investigat-ors to pu^-rata/e questa^ri^ that mlsttt have 
been overlooked If specific and '-j^g-ld h-nsoriaesea ha.cl i^^-^n 
adopted. This approach is not vj'_r;i.'iout rau-.t;& nor does - t 
reduce the number of haadachea in^'olved In tncsz Invest; Igi^^r; iona . 
There can be— and are — problesa ci" rellatsillty and m:«ifiity. 
The Investigators do not ItifcsEid: "!■.■: i^ors Effort's are 

beijng made to address those -033:8 ttoniEj but It Iss also :i?5'r^ssary 
to understand that there l.c sio mU'Ch tns tiifc eisperl«:nc3e a 
first year teacher that tte fi-xat conprefs^fmive study ^.he 
first year of teaching must sacrifice some risihnlquet. (-rrat 
rigor) to begin to get hold of the problem. 

At the time of this wrlsEling, first if^^ teachers' a^c^ounts 
of their relationships witi inj.h@r§ ha^^'s :3a?an amaj.yz:gci 
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orderod in thd followinis manner: daca hav© boan oollootod 
through fonsal Interviewa and Informal oonveraationa with 
first year teachers about their relationships with others since 
the week before school started. After pouring through trans- 
cripts of these interviews the investigators attempted first 
to look at the perceptions of new teachers in relationship to 
standard Job-roles of others. They noted a wide variance 
among the ways teachers perceived others in Job roles and 
inferred from a thorough examination of teachers' reports that 
the first year teachers experienced others affectively, fre- 
quently rtoting a type of supportive or nonsupportive distinction. 
As a result of this Investigation, a Judgment was made to order 
the first 'year teacher's reports according to the support/ 
nonsuppcrt dimension. Mot all teacher talk about others is 
represented in this dichotomy but the discrimination occurred 
enough that she Investigators felt Justified in making this 
Judgment. Also the investigators acted upon the assumption 
that the first year teacher is in a position requiring adjustment 
and that the occurrence or non-occurrence of support would 
shape that adjustment. Following these judgments and assump- 
tions a framework of categories emerged from the data. 

Having grouped the data into supportive and nonsupportive 
categories, It became obvious that there were different kinds 
of supportive and nonsupportive relationships. The investigators 
decideji to group like kinds and constructed six category sets, 
enumerated and explained below. They understand that the 
categories are not mutually exclusive and that no single person 
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could fit one cafcegory nor could hia/her relationship with 
the firab year teacher be perceived ao falling in the dame 
category all the time. While the original research questions 
focused upon relationships that first year teachers have with 
people in the usual school roles, the choice of supportive/ 
nonaupportive category sets allows the investigators to look 
at encounters/relationships which occur across social and 
school roles. Since other studies have looked at teacher per- 
ception in school roles, the investigators thought it impor- 
tant to include those roles but go beyond them in hopes of 
generating information that might have previously been over- 
looked. 

Interpretations 

The first year teacher interacts with many different 
people during the year. As indicated earlier, all interactions 
wich "others" can be viewed somewhere on a continuum from sup- 
portive to nonsupportive. Initially, this was the only way 
in which the data was grouped. However, as the study progressed 
and as the interviews and field notes were examined subcate- 
gories started to evolve. Although it wi»d impossible to 
delineate a clear and concise distinction between these con- 
ceptual subsets, it did seem reasonable to organize them along 
a continuum parallel to the one outlined for supportlve- 
nonsupportlve "others . " 
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SUPPORTIVE 



NONSUPPORTIVE 



cooperatjor 

pi-oblem solvor ........ 

relnforcer . » 

advice seeker 

soclallzers-sunshlners 
confldant-erapathizer. . 



I4«i««il«««a«i««|««*i 



troublemaker 
double binder 



doubter-embarrasser 
advice giver 

cold ahoulders-def laters 
Judge-silencer 



What follows la a dlaousaion of each of these concepts as 
manifested in the lives of first year teachers. The basic 
characteristics of each concept are delineated and examples 
have been drawn from the interviews to make the concepts more 
meaningful and understandable. 
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Hespond to needs, 
wlE:ids, Interests, 
or feelings 


' Heaots without con*^ 
1 sidering needs, 
1 wishes, interests, or 
' feelings 


i 

Willing to recllrr^- 
cate/helper 


1 Unwilling to recipro- 
cate/irritator 


Encourager 


1 Prustrator 


Respects and 
recognises llmit:3 


1 Tests limits 


Assists when A^lced 


1 Doesn't offer assls- 
1 tance 
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©aktp d4eh9t@my art thest vhish sire v^iewtd t9 be either htlpias 
«s* ftos helping tht first ysar ?«a4h«r. Th# ««-Qp«rat©r la 

iiiis 8f th§ ntw isaehtr. J/h@ aidi eh<* t«aeh§p wish eaeks ae 
hsnS. Always willtni 5® resipp-e-sses, ch« eespspss©? ggkg 
fpsquently If shtrt 1§ anyehiftf g/h§ e&n 4q te sake life tasler 
for the FTT. S/hs enesurages and htlps ©ut when nssdsd, yet 
l3 unsbtruilvf* Th§ aeepgratep rtsegnisti th§ Ilailtg §§t by 
th§ .*Vf afid r§§g§fit§ th§a. 



f have a hard %i^§ ^Itsiilen-iaaklni with Iht 
ttus tgpt^lally 4t §§i8§s t© «h© is papi4@4- 
patlni ifi th# t¥#fti Bad a wh9 wa§ ©fi 
R#8«fv# last y§§f and t put R§r m Varsity fi#8aus# 
1 fdlt shd i^oyld dd b§ttg>r this y#ar bteaua« it 
V4uld bd^oet h$t* #SG a little bit to b^ on Varsity. 
She hasn't dsnt better and I hat§ ts wav@ a 
8«g§rv@ ©v#p htp but I have t© in ©rd§f t© ssak§ 
th@ t@iia viln*«.tfht @th6P night v^s had a quad 
at«t and m had a big rival th^rt and right bisford 
tht floQr $x@PQls@a £ mnt ov§r td Sarah and said, 
"Sarah, I»fs fsing ts e@n§4dtr tsaa ss©r« tenlght." 

'IM saia, understand that. I think ysu 
sheuliT''^ knew, ih§ wndsrstanda. 

« t « 

Mr. Pfiantts is r«ally nlet. ft§'s th# prin- 
cipal and 4g in eharg§ @f d4i94plint. 

Vh§fif¥tr • 3iav^ a d4islpl4ne pr§fe4§a I mn 
mm a nstt t^ tht s-ffiat and he* II dawn ts 
talk ><lth in« 8!5ii.^tn»5« L4kt tht sshtr d§y, I*d 
tr4ti ivtryihlnf I knm with Lisa and the i#a-§ 
■still ®ff-ths«¥all. , *^tU, J«r. Btiantli tssk hsr 
ent of «aai« :and d««n t® tht «ff4««« Mt talktd 
»^lth h^r, sr.d lastr ©n I 4M im* S«t fitting 
l»*«p w »f flu^s Jygt ttitn Mas rtally hflpfsil. 
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trQubli §\_ajttg> erv tht ether hand» la dias'uptivs. Not 
aanald^plns tht ^sPast hi«/h«p behavior on the FXT, the 
troubitaaksr pu«^ His/h^^self rirat In any situation, S/h« 
reacts without ^hl^^Jclns ftbout tho nseds, vish@s, Interests, 
or fteliags of ethers. Always exploring and testing the 
llislts g«5 by th<^ teacher, the trottblesaker ig awaiting 
opportunities to iJ*pitat% or frustrate the novlee, S/he 
neglects or avoids aflaietlng the new teacher causing friction 
between hls/heps^if and the beginner. The agitator, in short, 
is annoying and ^iSqaietlnf being a source of difficulty for 
the first year ^^acher. 



There U sejsetifstg a sense ©f tension in Ann^s 
group (stua%{it)» til wait to see if she will 
behave or b% rude. And she has two people (Sally 
and Jill ) Sn^ HATS the way she picks on them and 
throws flt«» The other day Ann accidentally hit 
Sally in th^ ^y^ with an eraser. Sally went into 
an hyeterl^H fit. £ eade Ann apologiee and we went 
on with th^ claaa but the elrla were visibly upset 
by the inc^^ent* Curing recess Ann kicked Sally on 
the playgr^Vn^ i^nd called her a bitch, l^en she 
ca&e back «^ ^lass Ann, I think, pulled a chair out 
froa under "Jiil and made her cry. l*» at sy wita 
end with tHz child, 

i • 4 

My hus^^n^ d@ein't like esy Job. H§ says that 
teaehini 1^ jUst talking and giving assifnaents. 
Me ean*t uJ^^erstand why I •en so tired everyday, and 
he ir^aista ^^at I itlll keep up the housework. 
We've been ^rSulng a lot— fight inf. Vm trylnf i® 
adjust my t^^tHlng and work to get it all done 
wltiisut ca^^l*g us trouble, but I d©n»t know hew 
it Mill mf\ «us% He'd be nmh happier if 1 just 



\2 



Reatarehert Have you had any confllctit? 

teacher: Only one-*the vrestllng ooaoh) and 
that* 9 extraQurrieular activity, and heU apologised. 
Qm day I asked hia to help &e bring down the mats, 
and he (he told m later he*d been having a '^bad 
day**) started yelllas at ae. I just turned around 
and carried the suits doim myself. Four girls and 
X carried thea down. 

Researcher: l^hat was he yelling at you for? 

Teacher: Because X aaked hia to spare 5 guys 
for about 5 ainutes^ long enough to carry the mats 
downstairs. Z consider that quite reasonable* Then 
when I cane upstairs to get the sop, he yelled at 
me to wash out the mop when X was finished, to keep 
**hi8** Bop oleani when the Janitor told ae specifi- 
cally that that aop was for everyone *s use. Which 
was basically enough to sake ae pretty angry— to 
want to hit him in the face with the' mop. My 
gyanasta could tell how angry X was by when X was 
Boppins the aats. they aaked ae what happened and 
X told thea. The coach apologised about a week 
later* 



4;< 



PROBLEM SOLVER 
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DOUBLE BINDER 



Cotsaimicates clearly ^ 
4nd effectively j 


Oives conflicting 
messages 


Promote§ sucee§s | 


Promotes failure 


Premotes stability 1 


Promotes confusion 


Pi^Vidti eppe^tifiities j 
for self-assuredness J 


Creates s@lf-doUbt 

and blaaes others 


for his/her oun actions ' 


Assuais no responsi- 
bility for his/her 
own actions 


Provides appropriate > 
information about i 
school lifei gives | 
many helpful hints on ' 
what to do to gtt i 
aloni as a teacher | 


Doesn't eosu&unieate 
clearly or eoapletely 
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When the P^T enters the claaaroon for the first tim 
therd is a great 4§al of infdrffi&tion whieh must b@ assimilatsdl. 
Soa« of thisj inforaatlon can be gained through foriaal faculty 
flisstings or through conferances with th§ principal. Frequent- 
ly the principal sits down with the beginning teacher and 
delineates the ffiaterlsl neeessary for the him/her to function 
effectively in the new militu. Often » however, a formal pre- 
sentation like this is not sufficient and as the year pro- 
gresses the beginning teacher needs additional knowledge. This 
knowledge aay be of a substantive or managerial nature* Vfhsn 
such knowledge is needed the beginner usually goes to soneone 
8/ht can trust} somtsne who can eojamunleat© clearly and effec- 
tively— a e rAblgm,,,gj,lv t.r. . 



In my first Interview I said I would go to the 
principal for assistance. How I think I would go 
to the curriculuEi aoerdlnator. I find her to be 
much more helpful. She knows the curriculum 
materials real well and can suggest many activities 
which might work in my clas§room. AlsO) I Just 
feel more comfortable going to Miss Francis with a 
problem. 

iff 



The prlneipsli Hp* Brodbeek, i§ a good source 
of help for me. t try t® see him at least once per 
week to keep hla informed of what's happening in my 
class. He used to teach the same subject X teach, 
and when I'm having a problem, I know he'll have a 
soup It food aufgestions to make. 

One day, while I was waiting for a parent to 
arrive for a conference— is was going to be rough 
because the btjy was going to be expelled— Hr. Brodb^itk 
nm§ t§ sy r©Gm and he talked. He told me that a 
very similar «?«r?suma^ante ©spurred him m a tir^r. 
y-atf %&mh^rt wi§ ?m§i aiplilnSr.i a 

4!S 



psirent why his son was to be expelled. He mi^de me 
feel like I was not to blane for what had happened} 
that these things sometlae happen and teachers Just 
have to learn to deal with it. 

• • • 



We had a faculty meotlns two days ago. X left 
it feeling riially crujamy. A lot of the teachers 
were talking s^out all the things they're doing or 
planning to do in their classes. When I heard some 
of their ideas » I realised that I had nothing like 
that to offer. X felt like I was just wasting time 
and not getting anything done. 

Yesterday, I went to the principal, Mr. Hobart, 
and told him exactly how I felt. We talked for at 
least an hour and a half. Mr. Hobart explained that 
he could understand my feelings and he'd be willing 
to help ae get so«« ideas going. I told him wha^ 
t was doing and ht laadg aoos suggestions, sspsclally 
about the way I was running the reading program. H« 
also has arranged for me to observe a male teacher 
in another elementary school so I can see hm he 
handles his class. That viii be helpful. I'll do 
th-SL% next Thursday. 



Unfortunately, sn© new teacher doesn't always recsl^/«s S'uf- 
ficient or aocura^e^ information to act on. The beginner may 
check with a colleague or supervisor only to discover that con- 
flicting messages are being sent. This creates anxiety and 
doubt. The double»binder is one who promotes confusion and 
gives conflicting messages. The beginner goes to the double- 
binder for assistance, but walks sway confused. Should X do 
X or should I do What does the principal expect of me? 
Mayoe I'm not -^Qlm aa S9®'d a Job as X thought? fiecaust tht 
double-binder sends canfliciing messages, the new ttaisher mvQjp 
knows how s/he is dolnf. When conflicting slfnala are sent, 
th# r#sstv#r x^rSs tQ fear th« worst rtthtr %mn anticipate 
5>h4 Tlws, 'sht ^sublt-feindtr crtattg stlf-d^ubt m4 blast 

rather ^nm sucseta i.n4 stability. 

4fi 



French 3 is making orepest and one kid ptoked 
out Brandled Apple Crepes. The home eoonomics 
teacher said why don't I ask the principal about 
it, so yesterday after school X went to him and 
explained the situation. X asked him what he 
thought about usins brandy in school. He said 
he'd leave tt up to «e, but since I'm a PYT he'd 
advise against it— some parents are Just looking 
for an excuse to cause trouble. 

iff 



This is really bisarre. Judy* the student who 
was giving me such a hard time in class is back in 
the school again. The principal brought her in 
today. Of course all the students knew what had 
gone on» but we aett4 lik« nothing unusual was 
happening. 

Bm Judy was a probies right fsfm the first 
day. Ar&«r Just three sc#eks I wen* to the cEOune^- 
lor, 'Jtne :';?rincipal, and -bJte headsatster to g«t 
help. No one had much :s offer. I told th%m Judy 
shoul€i nox be in this program or school. Bat tb^y 
didn't anything. 

Th*n one day, Mr. Fredericks, the headmaster, 
had a i^law out with Judjr. He came down on h#r hard, 
and decided to expel her from the school. I wasn't 
even involved in the decision. After it was all 
done with, Mr. Fredericks called me to his office 
and told me he didn't want that kind of thing to 
happen again with one of my students. He held me 
responsible t X tried to explain that X was the one 
who suggested that Judy did not belong here in this 
school, but he acted like he didn't hear me. Some- 
how I got blamed for it all. 

How Judy is back in my class. X guess the 
expulsion was not allowed by central office. What 
am X supposed to do with her now? 



REINFORCER 



*I3 

DOUBTER-E^tBARRASSER 



Acknowledges teacher , 
efforts ' 


Ignores teacher efforts 


4 1 

Expresses faith in | 

teacher ' 


Doubts teachnsr capa-* 
billtles 


that fi/hs viii always 
be there J stable and 
susporslya 


- Cynical} not willing 
to back teacher 


Recognizes i^orth 1 
accomplishntent | 


Questions worth 
accofflpllshnent 


Promot«s sense of 1 

well-being kni | 
sat l3 fast Icn [ 


Acknowledges inad@- 
j^uacits and fdetaa 
dissatisfaction 


* 1 

chaaplon 


Ttasts} puts ceaeh@r 
down; is teacher 
dtjnoralifi§p/ 
denigrator 
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feraons who aclcnowlecise seaeher efforts ancl support them — 
emotionally, Incellectually or physically— aye relnf orcera , 
They express faith in Site teacher. Their very presence, or 
their gtatenonto or their eotlona— «ach, or all*- fu:ictlon to 
auataln teacher efforts, through their recognition of per- 
conal-profesalonal worth ai^d acoompllohmenta thsy nourish a 
sense of vfell-belng and satisfaction. They serve as advocates 
for the teacher. They are teacher champions. 



Yesterday 1 was easing lur.ah In the lounge and 
one of the teachers started teasing me saying, 
"Look at Mary eat. Doesn't she eat well for a first 
year teacher?" Everyone started laughing. I didn't 
really understand what was going on until another 
teacher aald, "Didn't you hear what Mr, Wilson 
(the principal) aald atout you in the staff raeeting? 
He said that Miss Knox is really doing a fine Job 
for a first year teacher." That really made roe feel 
good I 

1 « « 

I really have a tough teaching aohedua« and, with 
coaching, I'm really buay. I'm the only teacher with 
0 teaching assignment a. Moat of the others have 5 

som have In addition to a free period and a 
lunch period, they have a learning center period 
wh^re they alt In there and guard— which lets them 
do all the paperwork and planning they want. And 
with all my coaching and everything a lot of teachers 
say, "Oh, you poor little thing...." S told me 
she was sitting In the lounge and she heard the other 
teachers talking about the heavy load X have and how 
they feel aorry for me. 



The contrary is represented by persons who Ignore teacher 
efforts or daufet teacher sapabllttiea. They question motives 
m4 wsrih and pvQm%§ d^ubt. Often th§y 9§m sjyniaai. Rartlj? 
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do they give the inprsssion that they will support the i'TT, 
Their actions aeem to quoation the PYT*a worth and accsm- 
plishff.ents . They promote dissatisfaction through adcnrswledge- 
ment of teacher Inadequaclaa, They tsaoe and are "put-4own" 
artists. They are teacher demoralizers; teacher denlgr-^jtiora j 
they are doubter-embarragaera . 



I*m still wondering If I'm doing the beat jois 
Z can. The klda are reacting to mo as If It Is 
all a big joke. 

t • • 



My claaaes are really nice thla time. X like 
all my claaaea except one. It has j^st igot th«» 
nastiest boys In It. When t put m C^wtoiiSt J 
on for the firafe tlas* tfe€f atJurted ^sallifig ^.a 
all this so 1 §.eni ^mn to the Qflt,ce..». 
I was j>#ally surprised, I wotild neTer itad expected 
that because usually the tteaoliers hftve never dresi^d 
for swlnsnlng in this schoi3l» ^ut I thlnSe che kids 
really appreciate it t«hen tMchers get actively ifi- 
volved. But these boys w$rii awful ana that embaP" 
rassed me. I was really upe^t and 1 don't like that 
claas very much. The girls are really good but X 
don't like acme of those boys. 

• i 

There are some partnts who think tha& "little 
Johnny** never does an^i^thing wrong and th&t a pad- 
dling la definitely out of the question. They're 
sure he hasn't done what X said he did. 

• • i 



One of the girls on the team has smarted off to 
me quite a bit now. She's the little girl whose 
parents came in and had a real big argument with me 
because I wouldn't put her on the varsity. And the 
reason->*the main reason— that I didn't think it was 
good because she couldn't handle it and the other 
girls would suffer. But X couldn't tell the parents 
that 80 X told them that she might not handle defeat 
in high school competition very well. Of course they 
wouldn't believe thati you know. So, as is went, 
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8he did very well and I finally had to change her 
to varsity. 

i • « 

Last Tuesday I was sitting in the teachers' 
room grading spelling papers. My kids were at 
musio. After several minutes two of the primary 
teachers came in. I've talked with them before but 

I don't know them very well. Then Mr. S , the 

other male teacher, came in. It started right away. 

As he walked past W4 he looked at the spelling 
papers and said, "Boy I They're not doing very well, 
are they?" I said, ^'Mo," but I thought, "What busi- 
ness is it of yours?" Then he oommented on my using 
X's to mark the wrong ones. X hadn't thought of it 
but Z don't believe it makes very much difference 
what mark you use. Well, my kids were really doing 
poorly on the test and 1 was upset enough as it was* 
Then im«s?» Mr. S spied Jodl's paper marked with 
1V20, he said, "Geez, Jodi was my best student last 
year. She always did better than this." Well, I 
had had enough. X collected my papers and went back 
to my room. But X don't think they know X was upset 
wish Mr. S . 



» i « 



Every time Z walk down the hall one of the assis- 
tai^t prlnaipals says something like "Xf she got any 
smaller, she'd go down the drain!" Vou know, it gets 
tiring after a while.... And now he said something 
about m being married and that gets really tiring. 
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ADVICE SEEKER 



ADVICE QIVER 



Trusts and respects ' 


Gives unsolicited 


the first year ( 


advice and tends not 


teacher . 


to trust and respect 


1 


the first year 


1 


teacher 


Values the first ' 


Seeks to change the 


year teacher's com- | 


first year teacher 


petence and personal . 




qualifications ' 




Likes the first year , 


Tries to mold the 


teacher ' 


first year teacher 




or to his own Image 



The advice seeker Is someone who trusts » respects and 
values the PYT'a cofflpetence. S/he la someone who seeks 
aayi^s^ btit does so In a very huable and respectful nanner. 
The advice seeker la not condescending; nor Is the advice 
seeker Interested In "one-upsmanship . " That is, a/he Is not 
asking for advice In order to give it. The reasons for the 
Inquiries are legitimate. The advice seeker is genuinely 
interested in obtaining the help of the beginning teacher. 



A number of the tsachsra at this school seem 
to have problems with discipline. 1 have talked 
with them about how to handle the studenta and 
frequently they have asked me to help them. In 
fact I I paddle students for other teaohera* some- 
fclmeat The woman aorosa the hall isn't uaed to 
working with young ehildran, so she asked me if I 
would spank her misbehaving students. 1 have 
also responded, occasionally at least, to the 
queries of other teachers on how to discipline a 
misbehaving child. I think that is rather unusual 
for a first year teacher. Usually new teachers go 
to other teachers for advice on such natters. 

tin 

I'm back in study hall again. Barbara and I 
handle it together. Really, I handle it, because 
Barbara doesn^t do a very good job of it. 

What had happened was this. In September 
8ho and I were given the 6th period study ball. 
But moat of the students who were supposed to be 
there never came. The most we aver had was 27. 
After a few months the numbers had dwindled to 
less than twenty, so the principal transferred 
me to the lunchroom duty. I 14ke4 lunchroom 
because you don't have to insist on quiet and 
there are three other teachers there. 

Well, Barbara was not able to handle study 
hall by herself, it seems, and she asked the 
principal to move me back. The numbers had in- 
creased slightly too. t^en I w^nt baek to study 
hali, I was abl§ ts i«t order. Barbara cried. 
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She said she felt really Incompetent j not even able 
to get the control a PTfT could get. 

Advice givers seem to be much more common in life than 
advice seekers. The same holds true in the school setting. 
As we analysed our data we found many examples of advice giving, 
but few of advice seeking. The advice giver seeks to change 
the PYT to his/her own image of a good teacher. The advice 
giver gives unsolicited suggestions on how to teach, how to 
control students I and haw to deal with parents. The advice 
giver is frequently trying to mold or shape the new teacher. 
The concern is not with what la good for the PYT, rather how 
can the PYT be ehangad to fit the advice giver's view of 
reality. The advice giver tells the neophyte how to walk the 
students to and from special areas or instructs the PYT on 
various techniques which can be (and should be I) used to con- 
trol unruly students. The advice giver is like a nosey 
neighbor, s/he spends a lot of time minding everyone else's 
business. 

Everybody gives out advice. I guess you have 
to take it in ajsd analyse it, figure out what you 
want to do, then either throw it out or remember 
It and use it.... The thing I've heard the moat is 
that you really have to be super-strict. Don't let 
the kids got away with anything. 

i » i 

On days like today when it seems like every 
minute with 8th period clasa Is a trial by fire, I 
can't even face Mrs. B (team teacher). I Know how 
ei^aily she handles atudenta and it la like being 
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slapped In the face to try to explain to her my prob- 
lems. She says to me, "Don't lot thera (the girls) 
fijet away with rude behavior." So what do I do about 
It*? Th§r§'9 th§ prsbliffl— if th§ ehildren don't 
aeoperate bseauee they, want,. J? o. thdre la really no 
"ar eiss." And don't think they don't know it. 
Vmen they start working me over, talking loudly, and 
on purpose I get angry inside but also embarrassed 
ana upset at their ability t*? behave so poorly in ray 
claaoroom, I see it as a reflection of me and Mrs. S 
SQsms so smug as she w&tchds fn§ struggle. 







ft^c^Cniges and Inaludss i 
tea<?her In conversatlotifl, 
aahOQi gvenfco and social ' 


1 

Igiiort^ and exeludes 
teacher from conversa- 
tions, school evento 
and social activities 


AffiXiative 1 


NonafflllatiVG 


ContJ^butes to fsellnga , 

of CixrT'^fs.<iefi& ' 


Aloofi condescending 


Optiuiiatlc 1 


Pessimistic 




Sees life as difficult, 

displeasing struggle 


EneriiSss others 1 


Deflates others 
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Peraona who reaognize the teacher and engage him/her In 
conversation aro nraalaXlgQrg-nunohlnera . They are likoly to 
ln«3lud«j the teadher in dehool events and doelal aetlvitlea 
bsGauss 3/he Is recognized as a person and not because they 
need to "fill a position" or to "ask everybody." Soclallzers- 
aunahlnera oxude camaraderlt and are afflllatlva. They are 
ofttn optlmietlo and celebrate life. They are Invigorated 
through their Invigorating. Their love of life haa th^ effeet 
or energizing the first year teacher. 



Last week was really a hard week for me. I'd 
been having trouble with the students and my hus- 
band had been giving me a bad time at home because 
1 always came home tried and had papers to grad. 
Bill Sampson stopped by my room on Friday afternoon 
to give me a special Invitation to TOIP with the 
faculty. He bolstered my spirits when he said. 
As social committee chairman I beg you to come tip 
a few with us after school." He was so nice that I 
went and had a great time with everyone. 

» I • 

My ehlldren'a smiles have been really satisfy- 
ing. The times that I've been really mean, or feel 
that I've been mean, they still smile and say, "see 
you tomorrow." 

« i i 

Some students continue to make teaching worth- 
while. Susie and I have a close and rather nice 
relationship. The other day she told me she was 
glad I wa« her teacher instead of Mrs. Davis who 
used to teach kth grade but now teaches 2nd. Not 
that she doesn't like Mrs. Davis but that she pre- 
fers my personality and teaching style. What a 
nice compliment { That made my day! 



57 
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The contrary la represented by persons who appear to Ig- 
noro tho toachar and appear to avoid oonvoraatlon with him/ 
her. They seem be reciueat PXT partlaipttion in school events 
or social activities only because the PYT is an employee of 
the school. Otherwise, they are perceived as excluding him/her 
from such affairs. Usually they are aloof or condescending 
and are often nonaff illative. Many approach life as one might 
approach a difficult, displeasing struggle. As a result, 
they seem to be pessimists. With little reason to love life 
and with small penchant to sociability, they often deflate 
the hopes and aspirations of the FYT. They are cold shouldera- 
deflatera. 



Well, I always consider myself easygoing and 
easy to get along with. I like to enjoy the people 
that I have to come face-to-face with everyday. 
Unless I go to the library for lunch, I can go 
through days and never see any of my fellow teachers. 
A lot of times when I do go to the lunchroom I don't 
put anything Into the conversation Just because I 
have nothing to say, and I'm a talker! So I haven't 
really felt a part of the faculty at all. Sometimes 
things will come up and I don't even know they are 
supposed to be happening or that we are going to do 
this or that, but it seems like everyone else is in- 
formed. It's not like I don't keep my ears open. 
1 like the people....! would like to be friendly. 
I Just keep waiting for the right time to coae 
along. 

i ft tt 

Researcher: You jhust reminded me of what you 
said earlier in the year about the other teacher, 
Ma. H., who was here, the one whose place you took. 
At that tine you were worried about her returning. 

PVT: Yeah, I'm still worried abcut it. The 
other day I was standing in the hall with Hose and 
another teacher came up and she was talking about 
.Ms. Henry. She goes, "Well, what's .Ms. Henry going 
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to do? Is she looking for a Job?" I think It's 
roally rudo for thlo lady to talk about Ms. Henry 
in front of me.... She 'a almost saying, "la she 
going to g#t her job badk?" I was really upaefc. 
I almost turned around and walked away* 

• i » 

Kow hao my husband been reacting to my teach- 
ing Job? Wolli this Job hao boen taking a lot of 
timd. But, you know, before, X would usually get 
home before 3:30 and my day would be through. 
In the preschool X would have plenty of time to 
do my planning during the day, because the kids 
were there so long and because they had naptlme. 
But now I have to spend a lot of my time at home 
to get things ready for school. My husband Is the 
type of person who Is used to having to fix supper, 
clean the house or take care of the kid. He wants 
me to stay home. In fact, we're planning to have 
another ohild. But it sort of drives me crazy to 
stay home all the time.... He's not too happy about 
my teaching. 
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EMPATHIZER-CONPIDANT JUOaE-SILENCER 



Truafced listener j 


Lisbena bufe doesn't 
react 


Nonjudgmental | 


Judgmental, evalua- 
tive 


Free-to-speak-to j 
person ' 


Discourages expres- 
sion by his rejection 
of thoughts and feel- 
ings 


Makes PYT feel com- 1 
fdrcable | 


Makes PYT feel un- 
comfortable 


Identifies with and 1 
understands PYT 'a | 
perceptions, feel- 
ings, thoughts and I 
perspective j 


Looks but shows no 
ability to identify 
with or to understand 
PYT 'a experiences 


Accepting 1 


Critical 


Open 


Wary 
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Behaviors aaaoclated wltth this category of people are 
Qoncornatl primarily with trust, The first yaar teacher often 
wants aomootte to turn to Judt to talk about adhool and thg 
feellnesi beliefs, desires whloh s/he associates with becoming 
a teacher. The empathlger-confidant la the trusted person. 
t>/\\>' provides an ear to the new teacher and oreatea a nonjudg- 
tupfntal, open atmosphcri, ao that the first year teacher feels 
^Vee to apeak his/her honest feelings about the teaching ex- 
p-irlence. The empathlzer-confidant Identifies with and under- 
stands the beginner's perceptions, feelings, and thoughts 
^bout the first year of teaching, s/he is accepting of the 
PYT regardless of what Is said ana makes the new teacher feel 
comfortable while talking. 

The following incidents are illustrative of the kinds of 
support the empathlger-eonfldant can provide: 



My husband is the one in my life closest to me. 
He listens when I tell him about my teaching, and 
he has really been supportive, like when 1 first 
started teaching I was so busy that I wasn't doing 
anything around the house and we went out to eat, 
and he pitched in and helped.... If I have problems, 
I confide In my husband, I feel comfortable telling 
him all kinds of things about my teaching. 

« • • 

My parents are both teachers. When I an really 
Having a hard time or feel low I go over to see them. 
They are really terrific— so understanding. They 

tell m© what a great Job I'm doing and how I'm worth 
ao much more than my school is paying me. 

» » « 
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I'm involved in the PYT study coming out of OSU. 
I'm worKlng closely with one of the researchers. 
Wo get together rogulorly. 

He observes my class and sees me teaching. 
He knows my etudenta. He knows Vihat problems I've • 
had and am now having. 

I'm pretty honest with him. I've told him 
things that X wouldn't tell anyone else In the 
school. Because h'^ knows why my class Is like 
he can understand what I'm talking about. 

I've found him very helpful. When I need help 
with grades, he's able to make some good sugges- 
tions. He's always encouraging for me. If I feel 
down, I oan call him and talk It out. I talk and 
he talks. We spend a lot of time. I don't know 
who I'd go to without him. 



The judger-allenoer creates feelings of distrust through 
his/her behaviors. Prom this person, the PYT creates doubt 
and uncertainty about him/herself becoming a teacher. The 
judge-silencer discourages expression of feelings and thoughts 
by rejecting either verbally or nonverbally the new teacher. 
S/he Is wary and often openly critical of the new teacher's 
behavior. S/he observes the PVT but shows no ability to 
Idenclfy with or to understand the ceacher's experiences. The 
Judge-silencer would rather sit silently, listen without overt 
reaction, and then make a Judgment about the PYT's behavior 
With no regard for the feelings of the new teacher. The Judge- 
silencer makes the PYT uncomfortable. 



Today 2 thought I had planned a really exciting 
lesson for the students. They worked In groups 
making up skits that they were going to put on in 
front of the class. The kids were a little noisy, 
I suppose, but not out of hand. The last class was 
the worse of all. They were loud. After school 
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as I wag coming back upstairs from busy duty, Mrs. 
W., the group's homeroom teacher, stopped mo In the 
hall and said oho had something she thought X might 
be interested in. She took me to her room and gave 
me a set ot papers she'd had the students write 
during study period about why they were so noisy in 
ray class. That really hurt ray feelings. I'll never 
be able to understand why she did that. I Just took 
the papers and went back to ray room and cried. 

» « « 

X don't know, X hope they are looking at me 
positively. Sometimes I get the feeling that ooun- 
selors are going in and out of here to see how I'm 
handling my classes. They will stop and watch and 
I'll think come on girls be enthusiastic, show them 
that you are learning something. Once in a while 
I'll think, boy they probably think I'm a terrible 
teacher. X think that they are thinking that some- 
times. .. .That's how 1 feel when they observe my 
class, like I'm doing a shitty job. 

« « <i 

X avoid Mrs. Justus. She's too professional or 
else she seems to be. I feel inadequate when X think 
of her. She has an air about her of being superior. 
She's been teaching now for over ten years and X Just 
know someday she's going to walk up to me and say, 
"You're someone who is doing absolutely nothing. You 
shouldn't be a teacher." 
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Sugaested Directions 

Hun 0 he 8. Having grouped PVT oxprQaaiontJ about others Into 
the supportive/nonsupportlve categories, we have made some 
Inferences and value judgments which have contributed to 
"hunches" about the influence othera have for PVTs. The hunches 
stated here represent only a beginning. We report them because 
we consider} (1) some to be valuable to the further unfolding 
of this project, (2) all to be relevant to further "ecological" 
and/or experimental research on the first year of teaching, and 
(3) this project and research building on It to be contrlbutive 
of a knowledge base from which to begin educational action. 

As written, the hunches refer to others in the life of the 
PYT, Others cut across roles such that the reader could 
substitute any school-related role (such as experienced teacher, 
administrator, student, parent, custodian, etc.) with the 
word "othera" in the statements below. Also others may refer 
to persons In family or social roles (such as husband or close 
friend) with whom the FYT interacts. The hunches are: 

- As the year progresses, the extent to which others 
have been perceived as supportlve/nonsupportlve Influ- 
ences the degree to which the FYT feels successful/ 
unsuccessful. 

- As the year progresses the extent to which others 
have been perceived as supportlve/nonsupportlve 
Influences the degree to which the PYT develops posl- 
tlve/negacive attitudes toward students, self, ad- 
ministrators » parents, and school. 

er|c 



- PYT'a perceptions of others' support/nonsupport influ- 
onoQo the kind oC ourrioular, inotructlonal, and olaos- 
room management divisions s/h© makaa. 

- The degree to which others perceive the PYT as being 
supportive/nonsupportivo influences the degree to which 
the PYT receives others' support/nonsupport. 

- Initially, PYT's perceptions of support/nonsupport are 
influenced b-r his/her self-image and self-esteem. The 
degree and nature of the influence may vary. 

- PYTs expect others to understand their problems. 
Pailure of others to accept the FYT's perspective is 
seen as lack of support. 

- The degree to which an PYT feels comfortable with the 
decisions s/he makes influences the degree to which 
others' questions and actions are perceived as threaten- 
ing and nonsupportive. 

- PYTs are likely to differ in what they see as being 
supportive or nonsupportive behaviors. 

- Most PYTs hesitate to seek support because they believe 
such actions are indicative of ignorance and incompe- 
tence . 

- "Others" who are viewed as being unskilled at inter- 
personal relations appear to be more nonsupportive than 
supportive. 
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Some poaalble usea of the category aeta . The category 
acta wore conotruotod to maKo sense of the data generated 
from a larger atudy of the lives of first year teachers,, In 
addition to thla study, the aets aeem to have uae for future 
research on PYTs and for the implementation of educational 
action. Possible uaea are: 

Present Study. The frequency of aupportlve/nonsupportive 
relationships perceived by individual PYTs will support the 
descriptions of their experiences. Collectively, frequency 
counts for all PYTs will yield a matrix consisting of the 
number of interactions for each category set-role combination; 
e.g., confidant-student, double binder-administrator, etc. 
These data will form the basis for tentative, hypothesis- 
generative conclusions. 

The degree to which individual PYTs perceive having been 
affected by the category set-role combination will support 
descriptions of their experiences. Collectively, these 
accounts will form the basis for tentative, hypothesis- 
generative conclusions relative to the degree to which PYTs 
are influenced by certain kinds of supportlve/nonsupportive 
relationships with persons in different roles. 

Events which have influence for PYT will be categorized 
then given full description paying special attention to the 
ways the actors constructed those events. Tentative, hypothesis- 
generative conclusions will be made relative to the ways FYT 
and others construct supportlve/nonsupportive relationships. 

o 
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Also, value statements will be made relative to the desirability 
of particular actions by the participants. 

Further Research. Further research which extends this 
investigation's use of the category sets is suggested. Such 
research could serve to: (1) clarify the category sets, 
(2) expand the category sets, and (3) provide further des- 
orlption of the way supportlve/nonsupportlve relationships are 
constructed. 

The category sets can be used for "ecological" kinds of 
investigation that have as their foci the influence of others 
on the lives of first year teachers. 

Finally, the category sets can be used to provide a 
perspective and a mechanism for experimental research which 
seeks to identify how supportlve/nonsupportlve relationships 
influence FYT performance and satisfaction. 

Educational Action. The category sets can be useful for 
pre-service teacher education, school personnel and for the PYTs. 

Teacher education programs might help students to become 
aware of their "needs" for support and to help them develop 
"coping" abilities. 

School personnel might become more aware of their behaviors 
and how they have effect for the neophyte and prepare to 
receive and support him/her. 

PYTs who are more fully aware of the Influence others might 
have for them may be able to plan a program of self-development 
to coincide with their first year of teaching. 
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